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HE men pierce the cartilage of the ears and nofe, to 

which they hang different {mall ornaments ; they make 
{cars on their arms and breafts, with a very keen-edged in- 
ftrument, which they fharpen by pafling over their teeth as 
over a flone ; their teeth are filed clofetothe gums, and for 
this operation they ufe a fand-ftone rounded inthe fhape of a 
tongue. They ufe ochre, foot, and plumbago, mixed up 
with train oil, to paint the face and the reft of the body in a 
frightful manner. In their full drefs, their hair is flowing at 
full length, powdered, and plaited with the down of fea 
birds ; this is their greateft luxury, and is perhaps referved 
only to the chiefs of a family ; their fhoulders are covered 
with a fimple fkin ; the reft of the body abfolutely faked, 
except the head, which is generally ‘covered with a little 
ftraw hat, very fkilfully plaited ; but they fometimes place 
on their heads two horned bonnets of eagles feathers, and 
even whole heads of bears, in which they fix a wooden full. 
cap. Thefe feveral head-dreffes are extremely various; but 
their principal obje&t, like all their other cuftoms, is to 
VoL. XXXIII. 2H render 
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render themfelves frightful, perhaps forthe purpofe of keep. 
ing their enemies in awe. 

Some Indians had entire fhirts of otters fkin, and the 
common drefs of a great chief wasa fhirt of a tanned fkin 
of the elk, bordered with a fringe of deers hoofs and beaks 
of birds, which when they dance imitates the noife of a kind 
of bell ; this fame drefs is very well known among the 
favages of Canada, and other nations who inhabit the éaftern 
parts of America. 

I never faw any tatooing but onthe arms of afew women, 
who are addiéted to a cuftom which renders them hideous, 
and which £ could fearcely have believed,-had Lnot beena 
witnefsto it; all of them, without exception, have the lower 
lip flit at the root of the gums, the whole width of the 
mouth; they wear a kind of wooden bow! without handles, 
which refts againft the gums, to which this lower cut lip 
ferves for a fupport, fo that the lower part of the’mouth jets 
out two or three inches. The young girls have only a 
needle in the lower hip, and the married women alone have a 
right of the bow!. We fometimes prevailed on them to pull 
off this ornament, to whichthey with difficulty agreed; they 
then teftified the fame embarraff_ment, and made the fame 
geftures as a woman in Europe who difcovers her bofom. 
Che lower lip then fell upon the chin, and this fecond pi€ture 
was not more enchanting than the firft. 

The flature of thefe Indians is very near our own: The 
features of their face are very various, and exhibit no parti- 
cular charatter but in the expreflion of their eyes, which 
never beam fortha fingle fentiment of tendernefs. The 
colour of their fkin is very brown, owing to their being con- 
tinually expofed to the air ; but their children, at the time 
of birth, are as white as our’s. Their beard is in fa lefs 
than that of Europeans, but neverthiels fufficient to take 
away all poflibility of doubt of it: The belief that the 
American Indians have no beards is an error which has been 
too flightly adopted ; I have feen the native Indians of New 
England, Canada, Acadia, and Hudfon’s Bay, and I have 
found among the different nations feveral individuals with 
beards, which led me to think that the others were in the 
habitof pulling them out by the roots. The frame of their 
body is feeble ; the weakeft of our failors would overcome in 
wrefiling the flrongeft of the Indians. I have feen fome of 





then oie [welled legs feemed fymptomatic of the fcurvy, 
uut their gums were ina very good flate ; Ihave my doubts, 
however, of their arriving toa ty great age, and I perceived 
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only one woman who feemed to have reached fixty. ; fhe did 
not enjoy any privilege, and was, like the others, fubjeéted to 
the different labours of her fex. 

My voyages have enabled me to make comparifons between 
different nations, and I dare venture to affert, that the Indians 
of Port des Francais are not Efquimaux ; they have evi- 
dently a common origin with all the interior of Canada and 
the northern parts of America. 

The Efguimaux are diftinguifhed from the other American 
Indians by avery particular countenance, and cuftoms abfo- 
lutely different. The firft feem to me to bear a ftrong refem- 
blance to the Greenlanders ; they inhabit the coaft of La- 
brador, Hudfon’s Streight, anda fkirt of land, the whole 
extent of America, as far as the peninfula of Alafhka. 
There is much doubt whether thefe people came originally 
from Greenland or Afia; it is certainly an idle queftion'to 
agitate, as the problem will never be fatisfattorily folved; 
itis fufficient to fay, that the E{quimaux are a people much 
more addifted to fifhing than to hunting, and that they prefer 
oil to blood, and perhaps to every thing, very commonly 
eating raw fifh; Their canocs are always covered with feal 
tkins, very well ftretched ; they are fo expert in fwimming, 
that they {carcely differ from feals ; they turn themfelves in 


the water with the fame facility as amphibious animals ; 
they have a fquare face, {mall cyes and feet, a broad breaft, 
and are of fhort lature. None of thefe chara&ters feem to 


agree with the natives of Port des Francais; they are much 
bigger, meagre, not robuft, and unfkilful in the conftru€tion 
of their canoes, which are formed of a hollow tree raifed on 
eath fide with planks. 

Like us, they fith by flaking the rivers, or with a line. © In 
the latter method they are very ingenious: They faften to 
every line a large feal’s bladder, and then throw it into the 
water ; from every canoe a dozen or fifteen lines may be 
call; when the fith is hooked, it fets the bladder in motion, 
and the canoe haftens after it; two men may thus watcha 
dozen or fifteen lines without the trouble of holding them in 


their hands*. 
H 2 Thefe 


* « The fuccefs of their fifhery,. which is conduéed in a very 
fingular manner. They bait their hook with a kind of fifh, called 
by the failors fquids, and having funk it to the bottom, they fix a 
bladder to the end of the line as a buoy, and fhould that not watch 
fuliiciently, they add another. ‘Their lines are very ftrong, being 
made 
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Thefe Indians have made much more progrefs in the arts 
than in morals, and their induftry is more advanced than that 
of the inhabitants of the South Sea Iflands ; I except, how. 
ever, agriculture, which, by inclining man to ftay at home, 
fecuring his fubfiftence, and infpiring him with the dread of 
feeing the land which he has cultivated ravaged, is perhaps 
the propereft method of foftening his manners, and making 
him fit tor fociety. 

The Americans of Port des Francais know how to forge 
iron, to fafhion copper, to fpin the hair of different animals, 
and, by the help ofa needle, to fabricate with this yarna 

tiffue equal to our tapeftry ; ; they intermix in this tiffue 
narrow, {tripes of otters’ fkin, which gives their cloaks the 
femblance of the fineft filk hag. In no part ‘of the world 
¢an hats and bafkets of recds be plaited with more fkill; 
they figure upon them very agreeable defigns ; they alfo 
engrave very tolerably figures of men and animals in wood 
and flone ; they inlay boxes with mother of pearl, the form 
of which is very elegant; they make ornaments of ferpen- 
tine, to which they give the polifh of marble. 

Their weapons of attack and defence are the dagger which 
I have already defcribed, alance made of wood hardened by 
fire, or with iron, according to the wealth of the owner; 
and laftly, a bow and arrows, which are generally tipped at 
the point with copper ; but thefe bows have nothing par- 
ticular jn them, and are not near fo flrong as thofe of many 
other nations. 

I found among their trinkets pieces of yellow amber, but 
Tam ignorant whether it be a produ@tion of their country, or 
whether, like the iron, they have received it from the old 
continent by their indire&t communication with the Ruffians. 

I have already mentioned, that feven large canoes had been 
caft away at the entrance of the harbour ; thele canoes were 
thirty-four feet long, four broad, and fix deep; thefe con- 
fiderable dimenfions rendered them very proper for making 
Jeng voyages. They were covered with feal fkins, after the 
manner of the Efquimaux, which induced us to think, that 
Port des Francais was a repofitory, and only inhabited during 
the fifhing feafon. It feemed to us poflible, that the Efqui- 
maux from the vicinity of Shumagin Iflands, and the penin- 
fula explored by Captain Cook, extended their commerce as 

far 


made of the finews or inteftines of animals. One man is fuficient 
to look after five or fix of thefe buoys, &c.""—Dixon’s Voyage 
( French Edite 4 ) 
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far as this part of America, that they here diftributed iron and 
other articles, and that, with advantage:to themfelves, they 
carried back otters’ fkins, which they feek after with the 
greateft eagernefs. The fhape of the wrecked canoes, and 
the vaft quantity of fkins for which we trafficked, and which 
might have been collefted here for the purpofe of being fold 
to thefe ftrangers, feem to fupport this conjetiure, which 
I fhould not however hazard, but that it appears to explain, 
better than any other, the origin of the iron and other Eu- 
ropean merchandizes in their poffeffion. 

Ihave {poken of the paflion of thefe Indians for play ; 


_ that to which they deliver themfelves up with the greateft 


avidity is abfolutely a game of chance; they have thirty 
wooden pieces, each having different marks like our dice; 
of thefethey hide feven; each of them ‘plays in his turn, 
and he whofe guefs come neareft to the number marked upon 
the feven pieces, is the winner of the ftake agreed upon, 
which is generally a piece of ‘iron or a hatchet. This gaming 
renders them ferious and melancholy ; I have neverthelefs 
very frequently heard them fing: And when the chief came 
to pay me a vifit, he commonly paddled round the thip 
finging, his arms extended in the form of a crofs in token 
of friendthip ; he then came on board, and played a panto. 
mime, which was expreflive either of combats, furprifes, or 
death. 

The air which preceded this dance was agreeable, and 
tolerably harmonious. 


(To be continued.) 





‘ 


GENERAL REVIEW of EUROPEAN POLITICS, 
For FEBRUARY, 1799- 


T length the Hamburgh mails, which were fo long re- 
tarded by the unufual feverity of the feafon, are ar- 
rived, but their contents do not furnifh us with the means of 
forming any certain opinion on the queftion of war or peace: 
A very little time muit, however, decide this important 
point. 

In waiting for the alternative the whole continent, from 
Gibraltar to Copenhagen, appears in an agitation of terror, 
more fearful than the evil which it dreads. Obferving the 
univerfal trepidation and mortal ifquictude which prevail 
there, and the multiplied emigrations from thence, every 
* Englifhmaa 
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Englifhman ought to thank that Providence which {pares this 
kingdom from fuch tormenting apprehenfions. All the 
letters are filled with the moft lamentable recitals: Wherever 
the French tyranny prevails, defpair affifts its defpotif{m— 
fortunes are overturned or deftroyed—and every one expects 
fill more calamities. 

From the peafant to the noble, fuch is the univerfal fenti- 
ment, in Switzerland, in Italy, in the Low Countries, and on 
the whole right fide of the Rhine—Fifty-five thoufand 
French troops crufh the Swifs, and live at their expence. 
Should this oppreffion continue, and we fee no probability of 
its end, that country muft be deftroyed by famine. Bank. 
ruptcies multiply ; and rich and poor feek their fafety in ex- 
patriation. LEventhofe who have hitherto moft ftrongly at- 
tached themfelves to their homes, now feek an afylum in 
foreign countries. It requires the greateft prudence to pre- 
vent the people from rifing againft the infamous fatellites of 
the French. Direétory, and the wretches who govern in their 
names. 

Notwithftanding the prefence of the armies, Italy, more 
inflammable, is full of vengeance.. In particular the whole 
Mantuan territory, the Duchy of Guattalla, and part of the 
Modenele, were in open infurreétion at the beginning of Fe- 
bruary. From D’Orvietta to Viterbo, and from Viterbo to 
Civita Vecchia, the peafants, armed and united, allow the 
French no repofe. Civita Vecchia has held out againfl all 
their fummonfes. 

The various combats which took place in the Neapolitan 
dominions, from the 10th to the 24th of January, weakened 
the French army more than 15,000men. We know that in 
the battle of the 12th, between Capua and Naples, the 
French were repulfed three times, arid fuffered very fevercly 
in the aétion. 

A new army is neceffary to keep poffeflion of Naples, and 
complete the conqueft of the kingdom. Should the Auf- 
trians deciare themfelves, or fhould his Sardinian Majetty re- 
ecive any affiftance from the Rufflians or Turks, the French 
muft find it difficult to defend their ground at Naples. 

On the evening of their depatture, the King and Queen 
were to have fupped at Paufilippo, with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, Lord NeHon, and the Minifter Aéton.— 
Happily it was difcovered in time that certain patriots of 
Naples, almoft all noblemen, and in concert with the French, 
had formed a plotto carry off all the guefls at Paufilippo— 
This difcovery accelerated their embarkation, 
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What part the court of Vienna will take, ftill continues 
uncertain. +It is confirmed, that the army of Germany, 
under the orders of the Archduke Charles, has paffed the 
Lech, and its head-quarters are now eftablifhed at Ulm, 
where an entrenched camp has been formed, by the un- 
ceafing labour of three years. General Melas, a Tyrolefe 
by birth, and an officer of good reputation, is gone to take 
the command of the army of Italy. The Ruffians purfue 
their march, and in all parts of the Auftrian dominions the 
troops are in motion. 

The French, on their fide, are certainly preparing to pafs 
the Rhine, and to invade the circles of the Upper Rhine, 
Suabia, and Franconia. At Raftadt, all appeared in prepa- 
ration for departure—every one was packing up his baggage. 
Private perfons were making off with their effeéts: From 
the Brifgau, the Margraviate, the Palatinate, all the roads 
were covered with fugitives. All at once on the 17th of 
February, a courier arrived at Raftadt from Vienna, and re- 
vived the expiring hopes of peace. 

Certain it is that the French have adjourned the paflage of 
the Rhine, that their Plenipotentiaries have prolonged the 
term fixed for the Emperor’s anfwer; and that it is believed 
fome new negociation is on the tapis. 

It is probable enough that the Court of Vienna has made 
an attempt at fome evafive explanation, or fome pacific over- 
ture ; and the Direttory on their part may not be unwilling 
to avoid a war with him, which might render the conreft 
more general. But fo great are the facrifices which muf 
be made, as well on the partof Auftria as of France, before 

they can arrive at a treaty of peace, that we know not how 
to expeét the pofhbility of its taking place. 
PORTUGAL. 
Though this kingdorh fhould be invaded, it may not, there- 


fore, be given up or lof. The inkabitants are far braver 
than the Neapolitans, aad have, by Britifh aid, at divers me- 


‘morable periods, repelled their foes. John, their tenth 


King, then in his 28th year, who afterwards married Phi- 
lippa, daughter of John of Gaunty while his kingdom re- 
mained far from fettled or unanimous, was invaded by his 
nanefake, then King of Spain, and 90,000 men: Among 
thefe were two thoufand chevaliers at arms, from France, 
veterans, who fought both fame and fortune. The King of 
Portugal could only oppofe tothem all fix thoufand fighting 
men. Among thefe were thirty Englifh, an Efquire of the 
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name of Stephens at their head. At Albubarotta, where 
their great ftand was to be made, this gentleman counfelled 
the King to fortify their camp in a fquare form, and leave 
one apparent weak front, defended by a very abrupt, deep, 
and narrow ditch, perceptible only when clofe upon it. 
Here the French made an impetuous attack, not waiting for 
their friends’ fupport ; the ditch rendered the horfes ufelefs, 
and they fought on foot, but were fo bravely received, that 
all were taken or fell. The Spaniards advanced confident 
in numbers, and of a full revenge, but foon fhamefully de- 
teated—all fled. This fixedthe crown on King John’s head, 
and he acknowledged the victory as derived from Heaven, 

St. George, and his right brave friends the Englifh. 

The celebrated convent of Batalha was ereéted hard by, 
in acknowledgment of this decifive vi€tory, which took place 
the 14th of Auguit, 1385.—By the afliftance of the Englith 
under John of Gaunt, (the father of his Queen Phillippa) 
the Portuguefe hiltorians acknowledge, that King John was 
enabled to recover all the places and towns which the King 
of Caftile had ufurped from him, and to eftablifh a firm peace 
in the year 1399, juft fix hundred yearsago! Nuno Alves 
Perreira, a genuine hero, founder and anceftor of the family 
now on the throne of Portugal, was Marfhal of the camp, 
and with the brave and fagacious Stephens, fought nobly in 
the front of the battle, by King John’s fide, whofe perfonal 
prowefs was alfo diftinguifhed and applauded ; gained 
thereby the dread of his enemies, and the hearts of his fub- 
jects. . 

Abbe Raynall, fpeaking of Portugal in his celebrated 

«Philofophic and Political Hiftory, wrote long before at Ge- 
neva, but publilhed in the year 1775, has the following re- 
markable paflage : 

Would fhe (Portugal) regain her confequence, it is re- 
quifite that fhe fhould place herfel® i in a fituation not to fear 
awar. Lether even wage it, if her rights or her fafety fo 
require. It is not always advantageous for a nation to res 
main in peace, while all befides her are in arms. In the po- 
litical as in the natural world, one fingle great event will 
produce widely extenfive confequences. The elevation or 
the ruin of one power inftantly affe¢ts all the others. Even 
the moft remote from the fcenes of carnage often become 
the vitiims of their moderation or their weaknefs.” 

Thefe-maxims particularly apply to Portugal, at this pe- 
riod above all, when the example of her neighbours, the 

critical fituation of her bold allies, the eagernefs of powers 
6 jealous 
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jealous of her friendfhip,—every thing, in fine, warns her-— 
to roulc, to aét, and to revive. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The important bufinefs on which Mr. Grenville has been 
fent to Berlin, has been much retarded by the inclemency of 
ths weather, by which that gentleman, and thofe whe accom. 
panied him, were expofed to the moft imminent hazards, 
and efcaped with great difficulty. We may now, however, ex- 
peét foonto hear how he fucceeds, as he has been at Berlin 


‘for fome confiderable time, and the channels of communi- 


cation are now freed from: the incumbrances by which they 
have lately been impeded. 

No other material ftep has been-taken fince our laft to 
effet the propofed union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
The flate of the Jatter country continues extremely critical. 
Great numbers of the Irifh are very difcontented, and fhould 
the French again attempt an invafion, which it is reported 
they intend, they would aid the French as much as they 
could, which might occafion a renewal of bloodfhed and 
confufion. We hope our fleets will be fortunate enough to 
meet with the enemy fhould they once more make the trial, 
and compleatly defeat their defigns. 





Defcription of a Tyger Hunt in Bengal. 


{Extrated from a Letter from James Edward Colebrooke, Efq. 
Judge of Appeal at Morfhedebad, to his Sifter; dated in April, 
1798, during his Circuit. } 


Arrived here (at Purneah) the day before yefterday, and 
was informed that atyger had lately vifited Bugwa. An 
acute fellow belonging to Ricketts, had gone to colleét news, 
and returned quite pofitive that there was at leaft one tyger. 
Ricketts and I, accordingly, went forth yeflerday morning, 
and were led to the {mall ifland about a mile below Bugwa. 
We had juft croffed the water, when we fell in with a trefh 
killed cow, and the bloody half-picked bones of a village 
hog. The grafs round about was lain flat to fuch a diftance, 
as to convince us that onetyger alone could not have done it. 
After proceeding very little turther, we faw a fight, fuch 
as I never could have had an idea of. Four full grown 
tygers walking one behind the other, about three hundred 
yards behindus. Atthe moment I began te wilh that we had 
Vor. XXXII. aI a itrenger 
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a ftronger line of battle than only two fhooters. The enemy, 
however, did not give me much time for hefitation. One 
of them, as if detached by the reft, came down to the charge : 
Whether he was hit or not I do not know ; but he ftopped 
fhort, and crouched fo low in a patch of grafs, rather higher 
than the reft, that I loft fight of him; nor did I fee him again 
till he had hold of my elephant by the right fore foot. 
While the elephant was fhaking him. off, I had no oppor- 
tunity of firing, but Ricketts gave him a ball, which fent him 
tumbling head over heels into the thick grafs again. A 
little elephant in company had taken fright, and ran away, 
and this bad example carried all tht other elephants off to a 
diftance of five or fix hundred yards before we could ftop 
them. A nephew ot S-————’s who was with us alfo, took 
fright, and infifted on being permitted to go away. We 
therefore agreed firft to efcort him out of the cover, and then 
to returnto the wounded animal. 

After we had performed this duty, and were returning, my 
Mahaut (the elephant driver, he {ets on his neck) got fight of 
another tyger ata little diflance to the left of us. Weturned 
upon him, he inftantly charged, and as inftantly dropped.— 
We were now again going towards our wounded enemy, 
when a villager, upon a tree, pointed to the foot of it. We 
went up to it, but the tyger had gone forth on the other fide 
before our arrival, and continued for near an hour to walk in 
a large circle, round and round five or fix times, and almoft 
alwaysin fight near two hundred yards ahead ; that is to fay, 
his circle on the plain ended in a thick grafs (morafs like) 
bottom, where we had to beat for him without getting view, 
and when the villagers on the trees gave us the fignal that he 
was gone forth, he was always out of reach by the time we 
could get up from the bottom on the plain. 


At la f random fhot hit him, and he then took poffeflion 
of the ene ft part of the bottom, where the elephants funk 
up totheirknees. Here he had fuch advantage over us, that he 
could charge and Jay hold of the elephants without a poflibi- 


lity of our feeing him or firing. Five of thefe charges came 
to my lot; and in the laft the beaft got hold of my elephant 
by the ear, and pulled her fo completely over on her fide, 
that the guns fell out of the howdah, and I with great dif- 
ficulty kept my feat. The next, and final charge, wasat 
Ricketts from behind. ‘The tyger got completely up on the 
trump of the elephant, and was laying hold of the poor fer- 
vant in the khowas, fa place for attendants behind the howdah) 

when 
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when the fellow faved himfelf by dropping an open um- 
brella (which he was holding) between himfelf and the 
tyger’s mouth. At this moment Ricketts holding his gun in 
one hand tothe beaft’s head, knocked him off with a double 
ball in his brains. This was, I fuppofe, the fevereft engage- 
mentever fought, and no elephants could have behaved fo well 
under fuch repeated charges in fuch bad ground. It wasnow 
eleven o'clock, the elephants dreadfully torn, and the day 
oppreflively hot ; we therefore came away without thinking 
of the animal originally wounded. 

The return of the whole party unhurt was more than I ex- 
peed, nor can I now conceive how the Mahaut of my ele- 
phant efcaped when fhe was pulled down. 
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Tue HISTORY or SOPHIA MERTON. 
(Continued from Page 136.) 


N their walk they were met by a fubaltern officer of the 

name of Donaldfon, to whom the Colonel gave a fair 
opportunity of joining them, which he immediately did, but 
with an air and manner expreflive of refpeét, and which 
feemed to fay, he was proud of being introduced to fuch 
agreeable acquaintance. The figure of Donaldfon was in- 
elegant, and his face plain, but expreflive of good fenfe and 
penetration ; he certainly did not even look likea gentleman, 
yethis behaviour was marked by the ftriéteft propriety. 

This evening Sophia, contrary to her ufual cuftom, parted 
from Lucy at her own door, initead of walking to the houfe 
of the latter. It was clearly to be obferved that Benfon 
wifhed to be invited to walk in, but Sophia knew fuch a ftep 
would be very imprudent, and theretore, wifhing Lucy and 
the gentlemen a good night, fuffered them to proceed down 
the ftrcer. All this was right; but now camea circumftance 
which was wrong: The lady with whom Sophia refided, met 
her inthe entrance; “ Blefs me,” cried fhe, “ I withed to 
fpeak to Mifs Vernon:’’ Sophia unthinkingly turned her 
head—"* Lucy,” faid fhe ; Lucy left the two officers, 
and returned. It was the tranfaction of a moment, and no 
fooner over, than Sophia began to blame herfelt exceflively - 
To call back her friend, atter taking leave of the whole 
party, was both rude and extremely inadvertent; To affume 

2] 2 a greater 
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a greater referve in her behaviour to the Colone! was abfo. 
futcly neceffary, but Sophia feared fhe had now deftroyed its 
whole effet, by appearing in anull-bred and awkward point 
of view. Sophia -was extremely vexed, and the more fhe 
reflected on her filly behaviour, tlie more her feelings were 
wounded. 

This was a dangerous moment for the mind of my ward, 
Neter are the human race fo liable to error, as when the 
fabric of falfehood is ereéted on the foundation of fome ob. 
vious truth; and the fears of the watchful Auri were 
awakened, left Sophia, in her vexation at the poflibility of 
Benfon’s thinking her awkward and ill bred, thould:at their 
next interview forget that proper referve fhe had fo lately 
refolved fhould mark her future conduét towards that gen- 
tleman. Sophia, however, having confulted and re-con- 
fulted her pillow on this fubjeét, very prudently determined 
that her manner, when next fhe met the Colonel, fhould be 
expreflive of an accurate politenefs, without in the leaft 
abating of her refolution on the {core of referve. 

The next day, which was Sunday, Sophia in going to her 
friend’s houfe faw Benfon at a little diftance, who was draw- 
ing out his men on the parade ; he bowed to her, but the 
fancied not exaétly in his ufual ftyle. “ I can perceive 
even by his manner of bowing,” thought Sophia, “ that he 
thinks me ignorant and ill bred.”’ She talked over with 
Lucy all that had paffed with refpeé to the Colonel, down 
to the preeeding evening, and the affair of the affront: Lucy 
gave itas her opinion, that it did not at all fignify whether 
Benfon was offended or not, as his behaviour had been fe 
free in the morning. 

Auri, the invifible umpire in the difpute, perceived that 
both the friends were partly right and partly wrong : When 
Lucy maintained that the Colonel's having been affronted 
was a matter of no confequence, the was right; but when 
fhe thought the manner of his being offended was of no 
cohfequence alfo, then fhe was certainly wrong : On the 
other hand, when Sophia was hurt at having behaved with 
rudenefs and ill breedin her ideas were extremely jutt; 
but when fhe was fo very uneafy about giving offence toa 
man with whofe conduét fhe had herfelf good reafon to be 
offended, here fhe was decidedly wrong. 

Chie Sunday promenades in Mellford were generally very 
brilliantly attended, if the weather was favourable ; and this 
evening the friends had feveral beaux in their train, and 
amnongft others Herbert, who attached hi:nfeli particularly 
tg 
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to Sophia; probably he had been a little alarmed by the 
conftant attendance of Benfon at the elbow of my ward ; 3 
but be that as it might, he drew Sophia into a very fingular 
conyerfation, in which his hints were much more luminous 
than ufual: She anfwered in fomewnat of the fame manner, 
but both of them {peaking of other people, and as if they 
were by no means interefted in the fubjeéts on which they 
converfed, otherwife than as chat to pafs away the time 
agreeably. Of this mafler-piece of artifice in the plans of 
Herbert, the fylph will take occafion to comment as he pros 
ceeds in the hiftory of his ward, and at prefent will only ob. 
ferve, that it divided Sophia’s attention with the fuppofed 
afronted Colonel, although the laft mentioned gentleman 
was certainly the principal object of her contemplations. 

The Glibwine day it rained very much, which confined 
Sophia to her own honfe. A couple of witty notes pailed 
between the friends, who, when they were fepaiated for a 
day, feldom failed to difpatch a meflenger with fome written 
obfervations on what was pafled, prefent, or to come. Soe 
phia in the afternoon was gravely feated at her bureau in an 
upper room ; fhe writ a few memorandums, then dropped 
her pen, and reflected. The preceding night fhe had flept 
but little, the affronted Colonel and the artful Herbert had 
raifed fuch a confufion of ideas in her mind, as effectually to 
nurdey fleep. Her imagination, as fhe fat at her bureau, 
painted her fituation, if ever fhe fhould become the wife of 
Herbert, and drew no very charming portrait of that artful 
lover : “* Away with the pi&ture,” cried Sophia, “* I like it 
not.” She then ruminated on the Colonel’s particular at- 
tentions : “ Iam forry” thought the, “ he was offended in 
the manner in which, I fear, I offended him; and yet the 
freedom of his looks and behaviour was unpleafant.” 

In the midft of this foliloquy a ftéady foot (the rain having 
lately abated) was heard to pafs under the window, and flow, 
loud, and fteady, to proceed the whole length of the houfe. 
= Surely that is a ftep not totally unknown to me,” cried 
Sophia; “* certainly I am not miftaken.’’ She flarted from 
her feat, and was about to change conjecture into certainty, 
when Auri, much alarmed, whifpered the words delicacy 
and propriety to her mind, and fhe again receded from the 
window, to which fhe had ‘approached a few fleps. When 
the found of the footfteps grew faint, (for the front of the 
houfe was very long) Sophia ventured to 'take a’ little peep, 
and the {kirt of the Colonel’s red coat convinced her all fears 
of her having affronted him were fuperfluous. The fireet 
in 
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in which Sophia dwelt was one in which there was not 
much paffling, neither did it lead to any place of public re. 
fort, therefore it was extremely improbable that Benfon 
could be drawn thither, amidft the laft droppings of a heavy 
sain, by any other motive but the hopes of feeing Sophia. 

My ward was now free from vexation on account of the 
affront, but neither fhe or the watchful Auri were by any 
means pleafed with the Colonel’s mode of behaviour. A 
few days after, as Sophia and Lucy were walking on the 
fafhionable promenade, the Colonel paffed them feveral times, 
as the different parties fauntered up and down ; at length he 
left his companions, and going up to the friends, gently took 
the hand of my ward, but with Icfs freedom and more re. 
fpe& than he had lately fhewn. “* My dear little girl,” faid 
he,in alow and foft tone of voice, “ you look fatigued; 
you have walked too much:” Then turning to Lucy made 
her a flight compliment, and anxioufly again addrefling So. 
phia, expreffed his fears that fhe might walk too long, and 
tenderly prefling her hand, with a bow of greater re{peé 
than ufual, followed his companions. 


(To be continued.) 





a — -—-— Se eee 


REMARKS on DILIGENCE. 


[From Butcher’s Sermons. } 


HAT man was not fent into the world to be idle, every 

thing about hin demonftrates. A degree of labour is 
neceflary to render ufeful to us the articles of nourifhment 
and fupport. Even thofe who, by the abundance of their 
wealth, have ho occafion to do any thing to fecure the fup- 
plies, or even the elegancies of life, yet thefe perfons, if they 
will be clean and healthy (to fay nothing of the furniture of 
their minds), mufl employ a confiderable degree of perfonal 
aétivity and exertion. Happy, indeed, is it, both for them- 
felves and others, that the neceflity of diligence is, in almof 
all cafes, greater than that which has been juft fuppofed, 
There are, comparatively, very few who are not obliged to 
put forth all their capacities, either of body or mind, to ren- 
der themfelves and their familics comfortable. The muni- 
ficence and wifdom of Heaven areas confpicuous in what is 
withheld, asin what is beftowed upon us. It God had in- 
tended us for drones, he would either have made us different 
from what we are, or he would have fupplied us with ac- 
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- commodations ina different way : But, bleffed be his name, 
Hon he had more love for us than this. He did not intend that 
“y the noble energies of man fhould have nothing to call them 
into exercife, nor has he confined us within the narrow limits 
the of inftinét. Fromage to age, the beaver conftruéts its won- 
a | derful habitation ; the bees and the birds their commodious 
A and beautiful nefts and palaces, in the fame unvarying man- 
me ner. ‘The mind of man is fitted for awider range. — Reflec- 
ae tion and contrivance belong to him. He proceeds upon ge- 
he neral principles, and, therefore, before he makes his efforts, 
= he can calculate the fuccefs of many of them. If defeéts 
cr appear, a remedy will foon occur, and thus experience, rea- 
id fon, and forefight, going hand in hand, his advances and im- 
x provements are proportionably extenfive. 

de All this, however, fuppofes exertion and diligence. The 
“ raw materials are abundantly put into our hands, but except 
: our labour and thought are empioyed about them, the raw 
( 


materials will do us no good. 
cannot be produced without mental and bodily 


of time, labour, and ingenuity. 


Every child can tell that the plaineft rudiments 
ledge, the mere letters and words in which we 
exprefs our thoughts, and point out the means of 
ment, are attained, only with great difficulty, 
numerous unfuccefsful efforts. If, therefore, th 


perfeverance, how much more are they neceflary 
fainment of great and complicated ends. 


vantages ; and what are the chief views with whicl 


be exerted. 


ard 
0g 


and body with which it has pleafed our Maker to t 


exertion on the other. Diligence is an uniforn 
principle ; it does not operate by fits and itarts ; 
to-day engaged in exertions fitted to exhaufta n 
1 to inaétivity and { 


iron, and to-morrow abandone: 








purpofes cannot be ecffeéted without great applicz 


The moft infignificant objeét 


exertion. 


Our daily food cannot be produced without a large expence 
To inftance only in bread, 
what a variety of hands and proceffes does it go through, 
from the time it is fown a grain m the field, toth 
when, in the form of bread, it is placed upon our tables ? 
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It were eafy to 
enlarge here, but I haften to fhew what diligence is ; its ad- 


1 it fhould 


Diligence is the proper exertion of thofe faculties of mind 


‘urnifh us. 


When I fay proper, I mean that it is the juft medium be- 
tween idlenefs on the one hand, and unreafonable flavifh 


n habitual 
it is not 
rachine of 
loth ; it is 


the fair, daily application of mental and bodily ftrength, in 
the diicharge of thofe duties of life which belong to the 
fiation 
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{tation we occupy in focicty. The Apoftle has happily de. 
fined it “ Not flothful in bufinefs.” Experience has again 
and again demonftrated, that though this uniform aétivity, in 
a fhort {pace of time, will not produce fo much as fome un. 
natural and extraordinary efforts, yet it is of infinitely more 
fervice inthe common routine of life, becaufe in the end 
it will always produce more, Violence of any kind muf 
neceffarily be fhort. If a man labours beyond his ftrength 
to-day, to-morrow he will do little or nothing. 

Numerous, indeed, are the advantages of habitual dili. 
gence. Our Maker defigned us for aétivity, and he has taken 
care that we fhall not counteraét his defign with impunity, 
We may, if we pleafe, (I mean fome of us) fuffer our minds 
and bodies to ruft in idlenefs, without incurring beggary as 
the confequence; but if we expeéi to be eafy, and happy at 
the fame time, we fhall be miferably difappointed. Idle. 
nefs is the hot-bed of temptation, the cradle of difeafe, and 
the canker-worm of felicity. In a little time, to the man 
who has no employment, life will have no novelty, and 
when novelty is laid in the grave, the funeral of comfort 
will enter the church-yard. From that moment it is the 
fhade, and not the man, who creeps along the path of mot- 
aality. _On the contrary, what folid fatisfa€tion does the 
man of diligence poflefs ? What health in his countenance? 
What ftrength in his limbs ? What vigour in his underftand- 
ing ? With what a zelt does he relifh the refrefhments of the 
day ? With what pleafure does he feek the bed of repofeat 
night ? It is not the accidental hardnefs of a pillow that can 
make him unhappy, and rob him of fleep. He earns his 
maintenance, and he enjoys it. He has faithfully laboured 
in the day, and the flumbers of the night are a {weet retri- 
bution tohim. ‘Tothe diligent man every day isa little life, 
and every night is a little Heaven. The toil has been honett, 
and the reward is fure. 











An ANECDOTE. 


OWARDS the clofe of the reign of George the Second, 
(faysthe late Hon. H. Walpole) the beautiful Countefs 
of Coventry tajking to him on fhows, and thinking only of 
the figure fhe herfelf fhould make in a proceflion, told him, 
the ight fhe wifhed moft to fee was a coronation. 
) On 
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On the TITLES of PERIODICAL ESSAYS. 
DDISON wrote fifty-two papers inthe Guardian, the 


plan of which was far inferior to that of the Speéiator: 

For what had the guardian of the fparkler to do with fubjeéts 

of criticifm and philofophy ? The fecret charm of the 

Speétator confifted in interefling the reader in the charaéters 

and aftions of the feveral members of the club, and confe- 
quently in the dramatift caft given to thofe eflays. 

The fucceffers of the Speétator, even thofe that have 
been moft popular, feem to have been on ifortunate in the ti- 
tles they allume. Who would fuppofe tl that the Rambler (vl 
Vagabando, asthe Italian tran{lator termed it) wasa feries of 
the graveft and moft moral eflgys ? The Adventurer, it 
hime, alluded to its being a kind of knight errantry to at- 
tack the follies and vices of men. The Connoiffeur, thoug! hi 
you would naturally expeét it from the title, yet contained 
nothing that related to the fine arts. 

The World was an appropriated and happy title, becaufe it 
pointed out the chief defign of touching onthe topics of the 
day, and the living manners of the tymes. And this fignifi- 
cant title was given to it by the fenfible publifher of it, Mr. 
Robert Dodifley, at a meeting of feveral ot the author’s 
friends, who univerfally gave the preference to his propofal 
ag unit their own. 





fufwer, by C.Wilfon, to Peter Flufhing’s Queftion, inferted 
June 4. 


“HE method: cenerally ufed for queftions of this nature 
is, to take the complement of half the angtlar diftance 

between the objeft and the zenith for the be ff elevation, 
may be feen by the 13th rule inthe Appendix to Robe vfon’s $ 
Yreatife on Mathematical Inftruments. 

Let A be Pendennis; B, St. Mawe’s Caftle; and C the 
int to be hit by the ball: Then fince the 
—=3,529 yards’, the altitude BC (==15 yards) ar 
~  F ao ’ : 








the Z AB - by trigonometry the Z. o ie objeét’s 

’ i} } | --— eg/it >. henretheansitlar 
elevation will be found ==4' §3°°4, nearly ; hence the angular 
diftance between the obiect and the zenith 1s ==69° 55 © 


tr ’ 1 ¢ co of : } ] e 
Wherefore, by the above quoted rule 45° 2 20+ 1s the elevae 
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Anfwer, by W, Rennels, of Barnflaple, to W. Hoare’s Rebus, 
inferted December 17. 


HA to the memory of that honour’d name, 
Who nature’s works with elegance difplays! 
Let Caledonia found a THOMSON'’s fame, 
And rear a deathlefs monument of praife ! 
+*+ We have received the like anfwer from J. Gidley, 
jun. of Dean Prior ; T. Whicker, of Exeter; Walter Bick- 
ham, jun. of Afhburton; N. Howard, of Plymouth; Paul 
Ninnis, of St. Auftell; Thomas Bullock, a royal miner; 
and C. Heath, of his Majefty’s cutter Nimble. 





A REBUS, by T. Coumbe, of Stonehoufe. 


Foreign beat, Sirs, firft pray find ; 
Of time a period bring to mind ; 
A northern conftellation bring ; 
And next a lovely bird in {pring ; 
A country that’s in Afia found ; 
A Britifh hero laft expound. 
Join the initials right and true, 
A gcometrician it will fhew. 





A CHARADE, by We, Hoare, of Dean Prior, 
NFURIATED with the thirft, 


Ne’er fatiated with my firll, 
Is Mars’ mhuinan race; 
fhofe fiends are full of tyranny, 
Rapacious of authority, 
And execrably bafe. 
Behold the proud, luxurious great, 
their fplendid equipage and ftate, 
And all their gilded fhow ; 
Phen view the peafant in my next, 
With pérturbating cares unvex’d, 
And then a contraft draw. 
When I furvey the ravag’d plain, 
Where flaughter and dettruétion reign, 
Commileration bleeds ; 
bierce indignation fires my foul, 
L blame the authors of my whole, 
And execrate the deeds, 


9 POETRY. 





Lines 




















POET R Y. 


Lines written bya Lady, on the Death of the favourite in. 


fant Daughter of a celebrated Painter, 


H! what avails the mafter's art, 
Which ftrews freth laurels o’er the brave ? 
Can genius blJunt affliction’s dart, 
Or {natch one bloffom from the grave ? 


Cou!d dews the blaited flow’r reftore, 
Or forrow’s voice the paft recall; 

The feeling heart thould bleed no more, 
No more the drops of anguith fall ! 


Could pity’s fympathifing groan 
Reanimate ie bennnetis clay ; 

Reftore the rofe for ever flown, 
Or itop the fpirit on its way ; 


Then {cience for her favour’d fon 

Would wrap in weeds her mourning head, 
And pomp and gaudy triumph fhun, 

lo bid the grave give up her dead. 


To life, perhaps to future woe, 
Which reits in her untimely urn, 
To all the pangs which laid her low, 

The fmiling cherub fhould return ! 


Now rob’d ia innocence divine, 
She foars to gain her native home ; 
And there thal pure and {potlefs thine, 
And there with filter-feraphs roam : 


There now in amaranthine bow’rs, 
She tunes to joy her little fong : 
And holy rapture marks the hours, 
All radiant as they glide along: 


Or, watching o’er maternal woe, 
Imparts foft comfort to tne breatft ; 
Or_forms, to deck her parent’s brow, 
The deltin’d chaplet of the bleft. 


Perhaps, to hail their future doom, 
‘The {pirit may expectant ftray 
Beyond the terrors af the tomb, 
To guide their everlaiting way. 
Yet facred to the feeling foul 
Are now the tender tears that flow ; 


Tears 
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Tears which no reafon can controul, 
The fad refource of human woe. 


Still , tho’ remote, to future peace, 
Lec hope dirog the weeping eye ; 
And pointto joys that never ceaie, 


And world where never heaves a figh. 


















LINES ¢o @ LILY of *4¢e VALLEY. 


AIR flower! that bloom’it amidit an humbler fhad 
Still breathing fweetnefs to the mofs-crown’d fies 
How fhall each reptile plant decline the head, 
Or gaudier raife their items thro’ pomp and pride! 


Go, gentle flow'ret, and in Emma’s breaft 

‘There add a modeit gra ce, a blooming charm ; 
Secure repofing 1a tat warmeit neii, 

What froft thall ni ip thee, and what wind fhall harm ? 


And whilft thou rear’tt thy little fuowy face, 
To catch each fragrance that her lips difti!, 

Say, thall not Emma: own how {weet the grace, 
How rich the traniports that her bofom fill? 


So, gentle flow’ret, may’it thou live thy day, 
Claiming the tribute of her generous breait! 

Dime, foon mult wear the taireit form away, 
Thy Emma too mutt fade—aad fink to peace and ref. 































SONNET ¢o che FIRE. 


, r HOU genial element! o’er whom I bend, 
Some:im¢ relax’d to vacancy of thought; 

Ai 

‘ 


ra ieem’ilia folitade achearful friend, 
ch many a meditative moral fraught. 
\ hen choak’d with athe » 1 behold — 
Nor grateful airs awake thy fleeping fires, 
I think how ge Nius, in misfortune’s thade, 
In the dark milt of poverty expires. 
i think how he who never to! i hes love, 
save by the warm blufh rething tohis cheek, 
Reiolve and re-rclolves his fuit to move, 
Yet hefitates, and doubts, and dreads to {peak ; 
Within his befom preys the treach’rous fire, 


} 


Aadin concealment feeds ti il life and love expire. 













EPIGRAM.—Sy Mr. Horcrorr. 

ome one ftrikes me. Rafcal, who art thou, 
That cowardly infults an e ; man’s brow, 

t, when young, hath ‘b o:me the laurel wreath? 


Sir, be calm—my name is Veatu !”” 
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